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PREFACE 

Pressures for early retirement have gained powerful momentum in 
recent yeais. • , 

Increasingly, many noted authorities in private industry and gov- 
ernment now regard this trend as inevitable, and perhaps even 
desirable. 

This strongly underscores the need for carefully designed programs 
to prepare employees for retirement. Such a program has been pro- 
posed for civil service employees in S. 1392 (the Federal Employees 
Preretirement Assistance Act) 1 and previously in S. 2554, which was 
the subject of hearings 2 by the Subcommittee on Retirement and the 
Individual nearly 3 years ago. 

Even though earlier retirement and second careers may often be 
desirable, employees should be free to decide if they wish to retire 
early. 

Unfortunately , there is very disturbing evidence to suggest that the 
F ederal Government — which it seems clear , ought to be a model em- 
ployer — may be a leading offender in applying pressure tactics to 
coerce older employees to retire at an early age? 

Wo are mindful that a system which provides overly protected job 
tenure can lead to one extreme: bureaucratic entrenchment. This, of 
courso, is not only inefficient but also unresponsive to the needs of its 
citizens. 

But if management in Government is allowed to take arbitrary ac- 
tions which, in effect, cause “cancelled careers,” it may pose a serious 
threat to well-trained and conscientious employees — and to the entire 
civil service system. Such capricious actions can only cause our Na- 
tion to lose some of our most experienced, dedicated, and knowledge- 
able personnel in Government. Even more fundamental, it can only 
serve to undermine the deep and personal commitment which many 
career civil servants have toward their jobs. 

To examine relevant policy issues, the Committee has called upon 
Elizabeth Heidbrcder- -of the National Council on the Aging ? s In- 
stitute of Industrial Gerontology — to prepare an exploratory report. 
She has responded with a forceful document which merits the close 
and serious attention of Congress and the Executive Branch. 

1 S. 1892 would provide for a comprehensive program of preretirement counsel- 
ing and assistance for Federal employees who are eligible for or approaching 
retirement Additionally, the bill would require the Civil Service Commission to 
establish standards for this program; provide training for agency retirement 
advisers ; and issue guidelines about related work-life time programs, such as 
phased retirement trial retirement, new kinds of part-time work, and sab- 
baticals. 

* “The Federal Role in Encouraging Preretirement Counseling and New Work 
Lifetime Patterns"; Hearing before the Subcommittee on Retirement and the 
Individual of the Senate Special Committee on Aging; 91st Cong., 1st Sess.; 
July 25, 1989. 

•The Federal Spotlight, by Joseph Young; “Agriculture Pressuring for Early 
Retirement Too” ; The Evening Star; April 18, 1972 ; p. A-2. The lead paragraph 
In this article stated : “The Agricultural Department is the latest governmental 
unit to use pressure tactics to get its older employees to retire.” 
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. Her findings also provide disturbing evidence to substantiate the 
impression that the Federal Government’s efforts to reduce the work 
force are having dire consequences for many older workers. 

Typically, early retirees can expect their annuities to be less than 
one-half of their prior salaries. Yet, this is the time in life when their 
ij 11 an< * ll 9 usc ' 10 .' d responsibilities are growing. At this point the 
older worker is ordinarily making payments on his home, car, furni- 
ture, or household appliances. And quite frequently, lie may have 
added financial burdens, such as paying for his children’s college ed- 
ucation. 

We are also mindful that some early retirees from the Federal Gov- 
ernment arc able to locate another job to help supplement their an- 
nuity. Yet, in far too many cases, the older civil servant is likely to 
find that his age is a formidable barrier for a second career. Moreover 
at this stage in life, he may be unable to build a sufficient amount of 
supplementary pension credits from private employment to equal his 
Federal annuity if he had not been forced to retire prematurely. 

A major revelation is that Federal training programs are frequently 
a off limits” to persons 45 or older. 

Yet, these individuals should be offered a wide range of choices de- 
pending upon their needs, desires, and personal aspirations. They 
should have broad latitude with regard to meaningful career options. 
And they should not be hesitant about changing careers, especially 
if they believe that their new occupations will lead to a more reward- 
ing and fulfilling role. 

But how can mature Federal workers upgrade their work skills 
when they are excluded from training programs? And how can they 
ever be provided with flexible work patterns when they are denied 
these fundamental choices? 

Economy in government is, of course, essential. Selective reductions 
in force may be both desirable and necessary. But wholesale slashing 
of Federal employment — with a heavy emphasis upon the older career 
civil servant — is likely to be counterproductive. 

No nation can ever hope to achieve its full potential if some of its 
most capable and experienced personnel are forced prematurely to the 
sidelines against their wishes. And no nation can assure its elderly a 
livable income in retirement if their employment is terminated 
abruptly midway during their productive careers. 

On a number of earlier occasions, the Committee has explored pos- 
sibilities to encourage the Federal Government to serve as a model 
employer. In some key areas it lias responded admirably. 4 But now, 
fundamental questions are being raised about its determination to act 
as a model employer, especially when pressures to economize continue 
to intensify. 

Instead of seeking more effective alternatives, the Federal Govern- 
ment may be adding to the growing unemployment problem which our 
Nation is painfully seeking to reduce. In the process our manpower 
and training policies have failed to respond to the special needs of mid- 
dle-agcd an d older persons. 5 Perhaps even more fimda mental, existing 

4 The Federal pension system, for example, provides for vested benefits after 5 
years of employment. 

B Less than 4 percent of all first time enrollees In Federal manpower and train- 
ing programs are 45 and older. Yet, this age group accounts for 20 percent of the 
unemployment in the United States and 80 percent of the long term Joblessness 
<15 weeks or more). 

i ' 
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Federal employment and retirement practices may lead to the creation 
or a scapegoat class” in the civil service. 

Much more can be gained, wo firmly believe, through a national ef- 
fort to raise our productive capacity, as well as development of l-csnon- 

matm^ worker 0 einployn,cnfc > trnini "g> «» d retirement policies for the 

ttS 5 < ^ Mn ‘? itt , eo agnin ex P ro sses heartfelt thanks to Elizabeth 
A/M v r hei ’ yeoinnn s .J? b i» preparing this timely and eircctive 
Wt V W,S 5 « xt0l,d ou, ‘ gratitude to Michael 
mpha *,- fc P , . rcctor f° r .Research and Demonstration at 
for ^ Sd^umo S nt°! k coord,lmt,ng ,uul Providing overall direction 

. Frank Cnuncii, 

Chairman, Special Committee on Aging j 

m • „ , . Jennings Randolph. 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Employment and Retirement Income ; 

; m . 0 7 . Walter F, Mondale, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Retirement and the Individual 
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SUMMARY OP FACTS AND FINDINGS 

I. Early retirement and layoff of middle-aged Federal employees 
are being caused by management directives to cut jobs and grades, 
and by management emphasis in some agencies on preserving the 
jobs of younger employees. 

The Office of Management and Budget lias ordered an across-the- 
board 5-percent cut in agency personnel by the end of June 1972 and 
a reduction in average grade levels. The likelihood that higher grade 
slots will bo occupied by older employees makes them especially 
vulnerable targets for job cuts. 

II. The number of discontinued service or “involuntary” early 
retirements has soared in the last several years. Figures for fiscal 
year 1971 show that they were 2«/z times as great as in 1970 and 6 
times that of the total in 1969. So far, figures for 1972 are similar 
to monthly averages for 1971. 

The increase in involuntary retirements occurred after a Civil Serv- 
/Dn?\ minlSS on ri ^ c allows agencies facing a reduction in force 

(RIF) to request voluntary resignation of eligible employees before 
any RIF actually takes place. Under this typo of retirement, employees 
may retire at the ago of 50 with 20 yeais or service or at any age with 
25 yea is service. A large proportion of the employees retiring under 
the involuntary provision were between the ages of 50 and 59. 

The Post Office reorganization, in which over 1,800 employees re- 
tired in a period of several weeks, is an example of the uncertain and 
pressured typo of atmosphere in which an employee must decide to 
retire in an agency facing a RIF. 

III. Annuity income received by early retirees under the involun- 
tary retirement provisions usually replaces less than one-half of 
their Government salary. The average annuity was a little less than 
two-thirds of the average annuity received by retirees under the 

full career” 30 years and over provision. 

. IV. During a RIF, the tactics being employed by some agencies 
m determining competitive areas and assigning jobs to which senior 
career employees can “bump” or “retreat” has been the subject of 
appeals to the Civil Service Commission. The complaint is that com- 
petitive areas may be so narrowly defined that in effect employees 
have no one against whom they can compete and their rights to 
jobs held by employees with lower retention ratings evaporate. 

. RIF statistics show that in the Inst 3 fiscal years an average propor- 
tion of 38 percent of those who were separated and did not retire were 
age 50 and over; an average proportion of 62 percent were 40 and 
over. 

V. Upper age limits put on some Federal training programs in- 
di cate. that employees over age 45 or even over 35 may not apply for 
participation in these programs. 

. One of the reasons that managers may prefer younger workers 
is that their education is better or more recent. One of the complaints 
which this investigation uncovered was that middle-aged and older 
Federal employees do not have access to training to update their 
education. 
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SCOPE OP THE REPORT 

The Institute of Industrial Gerontology of the National Council on 
the Aging was requested in January by the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging to investigate reports that middle-aged Federal em- 
ployees were currently being forced out of the Government and, if so, 
to uetormme if an immediate reassessment of personnel policies, par- 
ticularly early retirement policies, is needed. The Institute initiated 
tins study as a part of its continuing study of the employment and 
retirement problems of middle-aged and older workers. 

Because of time limitations, there was no attempt to undertake an 
exhaustive study although many sources were investigated. It was also 
found through requests to the Government agencies that the avail- 
ability of statistical data on retirements and separations varied. Of 
the agencies contacted, some were able to provide very detailed age 
breakdowns while others were not The Civil Service Commission has 
the most coinplete statistics and wns the source of much of the statisti- 
cal data used m this report Additionally, information was obtained 
from employee union representatives, individual employees, and pub- 
lished reports. 
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CANCELLED CAREERS 



Ihe Impact of Reduction-in-Fo?;ce Policies on 
Middle-Aged Federal Employees 

INTRODUCTION 

(By Elizabeth M. Hcidbreder*) 

i vc l jn !: nch of }he Federal Government is currently cut- 
ting jobs and reducing grade levels to trim the budget and the work 

tS rhCr<! !^°i bcen r .°P orts fchat cail y retirements arc being ac- 
by , va . n .° 1 us agencies, that jobs arc being abolished, 
and that experienced civil servants are being replaced by younger 
hVpto ne*pe ncnced employees as a part of management policy. Tims, 
there are indications that while the Federal Government has a policy 
of nondiscrimination toward older workers, and enforces the a"c dis^ 
crimination m Employment Act which covers private industry, ?t may 
be guilty of letting the age factor by itself influence Sell 

sions when employnecuts must be made. 1 

The regular early retirement provisions plus die ability to utilize 
lower age and service retirement requirements for “involuntary retirc- 
i 1 "*" 4 ® undcr tljc spccial circumstances of reductions in force^ (RIF) 
" ^age GoTOrnmcnt managers to focus work force reduction 
01 ? j} 1,dd |®‘ a 8 cd workers. This reduces die need for applying 
P rocc dure,s wlucli protect employees with seniority. 
Iherc is also the temptation to assume that employees will not suffer 
if they can qualify for any retirement benefits This docs not take 
into consideration the fact that early retirement benefits, especially 

tlmttS ’ T y rcp ilCC ° n J y lcSS ^ han onc - 1,alf °f the salary, and 

that the employee has a personal commitment to a job. The abrupt loss 

a scno ! l ? ancl . traumatic matter both because of lossof in- 
come and of personal identity. 

This report is an elfart to determine the extent of actions which 
separate middle-aged employees from their jobs, the effect on the 
employees, and the policy implications. 



rasas? aswsr as?* 

Joint Economlc Com^ lUO^) le “Ke 1 (jornf CWttVrlT'f *£ t,,C 
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PART I 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CUTS JOBS 

The current emphasis on personnel reductions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment lias been brought about by n number of factors. A lagging 
economy lias helped produce huge budgetary deficits as Federal 
revenues have decreased. The administration is trying to reduce the 
deficit by cutting Federal spending and personnel. In August 1971, an 
across-the-board 5-percent cut in agency personnel by June 30, 1972 
was ordered. Agencies were also ordered to achieve grade distributions 
which would result in a general reduction of average grades by ono- 
tentli by the end of fiscal year 1972 and two-tenths by the end of fiscal 
year 1973. These actions have resulted in job cuts and reports of 
slashes. The Army, for example, is reported as having to cut 

20.000 civilian jobs by the June deadline. 

Even before the August orders, the winding down of the war and 
slowing of the space program had caused program and personnel cuts 
m the defense and space agencies. The Department of Defense reports 
“ fc b® rc we . re 33,150 RIF actions in fiscal 1970 and 15,217 in fiscal 
lJil. Domestic agencies, including the Postal Service, had been re- 
organized^ and/or decentralized. All of these actions have resulted in 
disappearing job slots even though some agencies have been given new 
functions and are expanding in certain areas, e.g. the Department of 
Labor s occupational safety and health program. 

Overall, the Office of Management and Budget states that from 
January 1969 through June 1971 the level of Federal civ ilian em- 
ployment was reduced 125,000. 1 

rho reduction in Federal jobs has contributed to an unemployment 
rate winch has hovered around 6 percent. Experienced engineers and 
scientists are among those looking for work. At the same time, large 
JV* , u brehly educated young people are being graduated into 
the labor market. Once scarce 10 b skills are in demand no longer, and 
even those with advanced technical degrees have no job guarantee, 
therefore, Federal agencies can pick and choose as to whom they 
want to hire and no longer have to offer high entering grades as special 
i nducements to obtain qualified people. P 
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t is in this setting that reports have started to surface that agencies 
e mployees to retire and may be selecting older people 
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“Older” does not mean only those approaching the mandatory 
retirement age of 70 (with higher exceptions), 2 but includes those 
in their 50’s and even late 40’s. 

A paper which usually does not concern itself with the internal 
affaire of the Federal Government, The Wall Street Journal , reports 
that “subtle and not-so-suhtle steps arc being taken to force the aging 
to quit,” because of “two of Mr. Nixon’s goals 5 trimming Federal man- 
power 5 percent by this July and lowering the average grade level 
(and thus pay) of civ il servants.” * 

Those in the higher grade slots are particularly attractive targets 
because the elimination of their jobs would help reduce agency 
grade levels as directed by the Office of Management and Budget. 

As the Federal Civil Service Biweekly Newsletter for January 26. 
1972 states: J ’ 



Government Agencies are pressuring Middle and Upper 
Grade Employees to Retire, 

In a move to comply with the President’s 5 percent job cut 
order and his directive to reduce average salary grades, some 
Federal Departments and agencies are urging eligible em- 
ployees to retire. 

In some cases this has taken the form of a letter, [For an 
example, see letter from Federal Aviation Administration, 
appendix 2. p, 39], and in other cases, the employees have 
been counseled by their superiors. 

Some of the employees arc only 55 or so but, because they 
have 30 or more years of service, they are eligible for im- 
mediate retirement. Many feel they arc too young to retire or 
that their financial situation won’t permit them to retire. 
Agencies deny that they arc applying pressure on these 
employees. 

However, agencies make no secret of their desire to have 
some of these cniployees retire because most are in the higher 
grades and their departure would tend to lower the average 
grade as well as meet the 5 percent reduction quota. 

The retirements referred to in this newsletter are the so-called “op- 
tional” retirements and under this typo of retirements the earliest an 
employee can retire is at age 55 with 30 years or more of service. An- 
other kind of retirement is the “involuntary” discontinued service re- 
tirements which apply only in RIF situations. Under these circum- 
stances, an emploj'e© can retire at age 50 with 20 years of service or at 
any age with 25 years of service. However, the annuity is reduced 2 
percent for every year under ago 55. Despite this reduction, employees 
who would qualify under the “involuntary” rules are also being pres- 
sured to retire. The Federal Dairy in The Washington Post reports: 

The Pentagon is alerting its older and long-service workers 
that many of them will be asked to resign soon to avoid major 
layoffs of j'oiuiger employees. 



Those with less than 15 years of service nt oro 70 may work until they have 
completed 15 years employment in the Federal Government. 

“As Government Moves to Cut Payroll, Morale of Workers Plummets” The 
Wall Street Journal, January 20, 1072, p. 1. 
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In ft diplomatic attempt to avoid milling feathers, personnel 
units have or will ask employees with 25 or more years of 
service, or those age 50 with 20 years sendee, if they would 
like to volunteer for “involuntary separation” that would 
qualify them for immediate pensions. 4 

There have also been reports that the agencies have not made it suf- 
ficiciitly clear that these type of annuities arc reduced. Jerry Kluttzs 
r ederal Employee Newsletter of January 18, 1972 states : 

Mousing & Urban Development, which is drastically cutting 
its Washington staff has been firing off memos to workers 
touting the advantages of quick retirement. Some of the 
word has convinced employees and incorrectly — that the}’ 
can get immediate and full annuities if they quit before reach- 
ing the standard age 55-30 years or 00-20 plateau. “The idea 
is. to reduce the impact of the RIF on younger employees 
with less service,” the official said. Under Federal layoff 
rules generally, the Iasi hired is the first fired. [Italics sup- 
plied.] 

The reported actions of the Defense Department and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development are similar to actions in 
other agencies and are in accordance with a directive from the Office 
of Management and Budget on grade reductions. In a bulletin to the 
heads of executive departments and establishments concerning control 
of grade escalation in the General Schedule, OMB has live examples 
of actions that might be taken. Example No. 4 states : • 

“Identify employees who would qualify for involuntary retire- 
ment if positions were abolished.” ‘ 

The use of involuntary retirement as a management tool is also 
sanctified by inclusion in the Federal Personnel Ufanual which sug- 
gests in its chapter on reductions in force that there are certain solu- 
tions for “minimizing disruption” including : 

Meeting individually with employees eligible for optional 
or involuntary retirement to explain its benefits. This type of 
activity must be handled with patience and undeistanding 
to avoid any suggestion of a threat of what will happen if 
the employee does not wish to retire/’ 

Mow this “type of activity” could be handled or mishandled is illus- 
trated by a report from a local union : 

Agency X wanted a female (over 50) to retire because a 
younger male employee would face a redaction in force if 
she did not. It was explained to her that he was supporting 
a family and it would be easier on him if she retired. She 
stated she did not wish to retire because she was widowed and 
her job was her only means of support. The Agency then 
threatened to send her from Washington, D.C. to a field of- 
fice in Arizona. 

' “Pentagon to Push Early Retirements," The Federal Dairy, The Washington 
Tost, February 11, 1072, p. D 13. 

* Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget. “Control 
of Grade Eacalation in the General Schedule," (Bulletin No. 72-4) August 5. 
1071, Attachment B. See appendix 1, p. 35. 

‘Benefits of Planning, Management Aspects of Reduction in Force, Federal 
Personnel Manual, Chapter 351. 
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Even if considerably more tact is used, employees may be for- 
given for putting the wrong interpretation on being counseled about 
unplanned retirement. They may develop feelings of not being wanted 
ana have visions of a disappearing job, an unsatisfactory performance 
rating, or an enforced transfer if retirement is not embraced. 

While employees with considerable Federal service have job pro- 
tection in that if their jobs are abolished they are supposed to be 
able to “bump” other employees in similar jobs with less seniority 
or “retreat” to a lesser graded position, there are always ways for 
overzealous supervisors to circumvent rules or harass subordinates. 

One way is to strictly limit the competitive bumping area with the 
result that there is no one to bump. Another is to temporarily assign 
employees to jobs in distant places. An employee may well decide to 
bow out rather than risk such actions. 



PART II 



EARLY RETIREMENT— VOLUNTARY OR INVOLUNTARY? 

Under current law, the earliest age at which Federal employees 
may retire without a reduction in their monthly annuity is 55 provid- 
mg they have 30^ears of service. Since 70 is the normal mandatory 7 re- 
tirement age, retirement at age 55 is early retirement even though the 
annuity is not reduced. The latter docs not mean, however, that the 
annuity is for the maximum amount. 

Under the Civil Service Retirement System, the maximum wage 
replacement level is 80 percent and this can only be achieved with 
41 years and 11 months of service. 

Those who meet the regular minimum age and service ronuire- 
mciits— 55/30 or 60/20— will not qualify for maximum wage replace- 
ment proportions. Furthermore, since the annuity is bas^d on an em- 
ployee s ‘ high-3” average, salaiy, and pay levels generally increase 
from year to year both because of general and grade or in-grade in- 
creases, early retirement will reduce the retirement base, figure as 
compared to the probable base which could be obtained by working an 
additional 5, 10, or 15 years. 

The effect of early retirement on an annuity is compounded in 
the case of those who retire under the involuntary or discontinued 
service provisions — 50/20 or any age with 25 years of service — by 
the fact that the annuity is reduced by one-sixth of 1 percent for 
each month that the retiree is under age 55. Civil Service Commis- 
sion figures show that for fiscal year 1971 the average monthly 
retirement annuity was $438 for those who retired under the in- 
voluntary provisions compared to $669 for those who qualified under 
the optional 30 years and over provision. The latter received an- 
nuities which were 53 percent higher than the involuntary retirees. 

Some hypothetical cases follow which show how much annuities 
under involuntary provisions will typically be : 7 

1. Grade =GS-5 

High-3 salary =$9,000 ; 35% of salary replaced 

Retirement provision =50/20 

Age=51 

Service=21 years 

Monthly annuity (no survivor benefits) =$287 
Age deduction = 8 %— $23 
Reduced annuity =$264 
Annual income=$3,168 

2. Grade=GS-9 

High-3 salary=$13,000; 44% of salary replaced 

' Estimated from the baste pay schedule and Civil Service Retirement System 
Monthly Annuity Rates. ' 

( 11 ) 
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Retirement provision - 25 years any age 
Age =5(5 

Service =25 years 

Monthly annuity (willi survivor licnelits) =$17:5 
Aiitiiml income = $5,(>7(> 

:5. (lnule=(SS-14 

High-3 salary = $24,000; 41% of salary replaced 
Retirement provision =25 years any age 
Age =48 

Scrvice=28 years 

Montlily annuity (with survivor benefits) =$963 
Age deduction = 14% — $135 
Reduced annuity =$828 
Annual income = $9,030 

Since there is a distinct financial disadvantage in retiring under 
the discontinued service provisions, it is interesting to note that the 
number of such retirements has been escalating in recent years. 

Civil Service Commission figures show that the number of in- 
voluntary retirees in fiscal year 1971 was 2 1/2 times as great as in 
1970 and 6 times that of the total in 1969. 

The actual numbers are as follows : 

Number of New Involuntary Retimes 
1069 1070 1971 

2,274 5,350 13,970 

Figures for the first seven months of fiscal year 1972 show that the 
av erage monthly figures are similar to montlily averages for 1971. 

AGE 

As might be anticipated from the age and service requirements, 
Table I snows that the great majority or the involuntary retirees (80 
percent) were between the ages of 50 and 59. About another 10 per- 
cent were 49 and younger, and another 10 percent were 60 and over. It 
is apparent that almost all of these retirees were middle-aged. 

AGENCY 

Civil Service Commission figures for fiscal 1970 show that 78% 
of the involuntary retirees were from the Department of Defense. 

The rest were thinly spread among the domestic agencies. Although 
COD employed 45 percent of the civdian work force during that year, 
it still had a disproportionate slure of this type of retirement. The 
1970 figures precede, of course, the u|)surgc in the number of retire- 
ments in fiscal 1971 and the August 1971 orders to cut personnel and 
grades. 

Inquiries to selected Federal agencies, as well as information from 
unions and other sources, indicate that retirement pressures, particu- 
larly concerning involuntary retirements, are by 110 means uniform 
in the various agencies. 
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TABLE l.-INVOLU NTARY RETIREES IN FISCAL YEAR 1970 * 
(By age and sex] 





Men 




Women 




Totat 




Age 


No. 


Percents 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent* * 


Under 45 


26 


i 


13 

115 

375 

525 

119 


i 


39 

535 

1954 

2280 

542 




45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60 end over 


420 

1579 

1755 

423 


10 

38 

42 

10 


i 

10 

33 

46 

10 


1 

10 

37 

43 

10 



* Latest year that demographic data is available. 

1 Does not total 100 percent because of rounding. 

Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission, Bureau of Retirement, Insurance, and Occupational Health. 



The Veterans’ Administration stated that: 

. • • • the VA has avoided any general reduction in force dur- 
ing the past five years through sound management practices 
and manpower planning. Occasionally, a field station docs 
experience a minor staffing adjustment due to program 
changes that involve a limited number of positions and one 
or two employees may be affected. As a result, very few retire- 
ments have occurred in our agency during this period as a 
result of such staffing ad j ustments.* 

The Department of Labor reported that: 

During the past 5 years, 64 employees involuntarily retired 
or separated by reduction in force. Since July 1, 1971, one em- 
ployee has retired involuntarily and one was separated by re- 
duction in force. 0 

However, the OMB orders as well as the Civil Service Cominis* 
sion’s December 1969 rule enabling agencies to authorize 50/20 and 
25 year retirements even before any RIP’s occur have caused some 
agencies to currently emphasize early retirement "opportunities.” 
. The Federal Aviation Administration sent memorandums concern- 
ing an “Opportunity for Retirement” in March and November 1971. 
The memorandum said in part : 

The policy of the CSC provides that after an agency de- 
termines that a reduction-in-force situation exists, it may, 
before resorting to reduction-in-force procedures, request by 
letter the resignation of employees in affected competitive 
areas who meet the age and/or service requirements for dis- 
continued service retirement on immediate annuity. Separa- 
tion resulting from a resignation submitted in response to 
such a request will be cu.isidercd involuntary for retirement 
purposes. (The eligibility criteria are 25 years or more of 
service regardless of age, or age 50 or over with at least 20 
yoa.i's of service. The years of service must include 5 years of 
civilian service.) This letter should bti considered such a 
request. 10 

* Letter to Senator Frank Church dated February 16, 1972 from Donald E. John- 
son, Administrator. 

* Letter to Senator Frank Church dated February 23, 1872 from J.D. Hodeaon. 
Secretary of Labor. 

” See appendix 2 for complete text of November 1971 memorandum. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs in the IJ.S. Department of the Interior 
sent memorandums concerning both discontinued service annuities and 
a survey of optional retirements. The latter memo was sent to those 
whom a computer print-out list identified as eligible for optional re- 
tirement by June 29, 1972. Other agencies which have taken similar 
stops include the Bureau of Domestic Commerce, the Department of 
Housing nad Urban Development, and the Department of the Army. 
JrUl> also scheduled two preretirement planning seminars in quick 
succession. According to a CSC retiree, managers in the Civil Service 
Commission are also approaching middle-aged and hinher graded 
employees and encouraging them to retire. 

th* agencies stress the voluntary nature of the retirement 
opportunities. 

... a J ettc . r *° Senator Church, the Department of the Interior said 
that there is an absolute prohibition against forcing any employee to 
retire, and we abide by that policy” ana reduction-in-force situations 
are not created in Interior for the purpose of bringing the discon- 
tinued service retirement provision into practice, but by budgetary 
t/ie R 1 *® I c i? 1 »« agemCnt conditions Prevailing throughout the Exccu- 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION POLICY 

Before 1969, employees could only qualify (by and large) for in- 
voluntary retirement if they were subjected to a reduction-in-force. In 
December 1969, the Civil Service Commission sent out a letter to all 
agencies modifying this policy as follows : 

. Tlie Commission has long held that resignations submitted 
in response to a request, not based on misconduct or delin- 
quency, by a responsible agency official constitutes an in- 
voluntary separation for purposes of retirement on an im- 
mediate annuity. This “resignation requested” procedure has 
arisen infrequently, usually in cases of high-level-policy- 
making positions following a change of administration. 

The Commission has no\i decided that a limited extension 
of this policy is warranted so as to lighten the impact of cur- 
rent and future reductions in force (i.c., an employee may 
decide to forego his retention rights and resign, thus enabling 
the agency to retain an employee who would otherwise have 
to lie separated) . 

. Accordingly, after an agency determines that a reduction 
in force is necessary it may, before resorting to the pre- 
scribed reduction-in-force procedures or while such proce- 
dures are in process, request by letter the resignation of em- 
ployees in affected competitive areas who meet the age and/or 
service requirements for discontinued service retirement on 
immediate annuity. Separation resulting from a resignation 
submitted in a response to such a request will be considered 
involuntary for retirement purposes. 13 



" better to Senator Frank Church dated February 17. 1072 from Richard R. 

Hite, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Interior. “* 

-Jr 5 ™ 1 , p ® rdon ” el Manual System Letter No. 831-23. Civil Service Retire- 
ment: Involuntary Separation for Discontinued Service Annuity. See appendix 3 
ror complete text. * * 
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After this, an agency could request involuntary resignations be* 
fore any RIF actually took place and thus reduce or even possibly 
eliminate the necessity for such action. The effect on older em- 
ployees is to present them with a decision as to whether or not they 
will opt for early retirement before knowing what will happen in 
the impending RIF. 

Currently, the Commission lias a hill before the Congress (II.R. 
9303) which would permit optional retirement under the “involun- 
tary” provisions now in effect when the Commission determines that 
an agency is undergoing a major reduction in force. In a letter to the 
Congress, the Commission listed one of the bill’s benefits as follows: 

Another benefit to be derived from the proposed legislation 
is that it will enhance the agency's future effectiveness in 
carrying out its mission by helping to retain younger em- 
ployees. Nothing raises the average age of an organization 
more quickly than a substantial reduction in force in which 
the youngest employees with the lowest retention standing 
are separated ana the oldest employees are retained.” 

The implication of these statements is that raising the average 
age is somehow "bad” and retaining the youngest employees is 
somehow "good” with youth alone used as a criteria for enhancing 
an agency's effectiveness. 

The Commission also explained that “the time within which the 
option to voluntarily retire could be exercised would be set by the 
Commission so that employees could not defer a decision until the 
reduction in force had been nearly completed.” 14 In other words, an 
employee could not delay his decision until he determined how the 
RIF would affect him. 



Letter to the Senate and House of Representatives accompanying H.B. 9303 
dated June 8, 1971, page 1. 

" Ibid, page 2. 
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PART III 

THE POST OFFICE REORGANIZES 

While the United States Postal Service (prior to July 1, 1071, the 
Post Office Department) is not affected by the efforts to cut back 
Federal employment and reduce average grade levels, in its recent 
reorganization and reduction in force tlierc are some parallels with 
the current situation of government agencies and departments. 

The Post Office, under authority granted it by the Postal Reorga- 
nization Act, engaged in a thorough reorganization of its head- 
quartci'S and regional office staff. The actual reorganization and its re- 
snltant reduction in force occurred in August and September of 1971. 
However, employees were awarc early in 197’ Miat a reorganization of 
unknown dimensions and with unknown effect on their own position 
would be taking place. The. following was reported in the Weekly 
Federal Employees News Digest of Februmy 1 , 1971 : 

The United States Postal Service is planning across-the- 
board cuts and some, salary reductions in an effort to put the 
new quasi-corporation on a self-paying basis ... 

First to feel the job-cut impact will be headquarter staff 

m Washington, D.C. Next will be the postal regional 
offices ... ib 

Extensive studies are being made on manpower needs. 

A memorandum was issued last week to all postal employees 
at headquarters detailing the projected job cutbacks and 
reductions in pay grades. It was signed by Lawrence C. Gayle, 
Acting Assistant Postmaster General for Personnel. 

Gayle attempted to allay the fears of employees, but said 
any reorganization naturally means some job changes — and 
those changes may vary from personnel transfers to reduc- 
tion m grade to job abolishment, or reduction in force.” 

Employees were told, “it is planned to send notices in the 
latter p r rt of Februmy to employees affected by the reduction 
m fore ‘, and to complete the reduction by April 16, 1971.” 

Postal officials said they do not know the scope of the lay- 
offs . . . because relevant studies arc incomplete ... 

The, impending job cuts and, in some instances, salary 
downgradings are lowering morale among postal workers. 

This period between the announced or understood plans to reor- 
ganize and the actual RIF at the Post Office parallels the current pe- 
riod between OMB announcements and a specific agency’s or depart- 
ment s actual RIF. It is during this period, when the scope of layoffs 
is not known, that retirement offers are made. It is in this atmos- 
phere that older Federal employees “decide” whether or not to 
retire. 



(17) 
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On May 12, 197.1, the Post Office announced its new management 
structure in a memorandum to headquarters and regional employees, 
and also announced a “liberalized” retirement policy which put into 
effect the 50/20 and any age at 25 years rule, and made its retirement 
bonus offer. 15 The Postal Service would give to each eligible employee 
who retired between May 16, end June. 15, a bonus equal to 6 months 
pay, the bouus to be paid on January 1, 1972 so that the income would 
be taxed during a year when the retirees taxable income was lower. 

In order to also take advantage of a Federal retiree annuity cost- 
of-Jiving increase of 4.5 percent, it was necessary for ti.s employee to 
l-ctire by May 31. The memorandum noted that & the openings created 
by those who chose to retire will provide greater opportunities for 
our younger inanageis.” The offer was announced on May 12, 1971. 

The United States Postal Service reports that between May 16, 
and June 15, 1,884 employees retired. 10 It is assumed that the ma- 
jority of the retirements occurred by May 31, within slightly more 
than two weeks after the offer was first announced. 

A former postal employee recalled the post-announcement events: 

In those weeks following the announcement it was impos- 
sible to walk down a corridor, walk into an office, or ride an 
elevator at headquarters without hearing someone discuss 
their age and their ycai’s of government (and military) serv- 
ice; how close or how far they were from being eligible or 
who or how many people in their office were retiring. It 
would be hard to exaggerate how prevalent the topic was. I 
worked in a small office — a staff oi six, none of wliom were 
eligible for retirement— -and even when employees from other 
offices were not dropping by to discuss the latest retirement 
news, the subject was often discussed among the six of us. 

People started leaving immediately, using annual leave 
until their retirement became effective. There was a story 
about one woman reading the memo, covering up her type- 
writer, reporting to Personnel and walking out that same 
afternoon. How many employees already had been consider- 
ing retirement cannot be Known, but it was clear that many 
employees who prior to May 12 had given that subject no 
serious consideration were soon indicating their wish to retire 
before June 1. 

I was aware of no arm twisting going on, but that may have 
been because no one in my office was eligible. On the other 
hand, I also heard nothing about retirement counseling. There 
was really almost an euphoria related to the bonus offer. I 
l-ccall no one in any of tne retirement conversations talking 
about their actual annuities. In many cases, I think em- 
ployees chose retirement because they felt it was better to take 
the bonus than to take the chance of seeing how they fared 
in t he RIF. 

A 49-year-old former pastel employee, with the Postal Service when 
the retirement offer was made, said he heard that employees eligible 

u Because of the Postal Service’s quasi-independent status, It did not seek Con- 
gressional approval of the bonus offer. Other agencies bad reportedly been con- 
sidering such a bonus, but apparently have dropped the idea. 

10 See letter to Senator Church, Appendix 4. p. 42. 



* 
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for retirement were individually spoken to by a superior within the 
management structure who talked as if he knew what was going to 
happen when the RIF took place. 

The F ederal Emvloyee Newsletter of June 22 reported that 61 per- 
cent of those eligible at headquarters (more than 500) and 70 percent 
of those eligible m the regional offices (1,354 of 1,944) took advantage 
of the retirement offer which cost the Postal Service $15 million. 

Subsequent to the retirement offer, a reduction in force occurred at 
the Postal Service in August and September. Four hundred and ten 
postal employees including 170 at headquarters and 240 at the regional 
offices were separated. No figures were maintained as to the age of these 
employees. Thus, between the retirements and the separations, the 
Postal Service reduced its force by 2,294 employees — 82.1 percent by 
retirement, 17.9 percent by separation during reduction in iorce. 

Currently, a new organization called Post-H Management Employee 
Association, Inc. is considering a legal challenge to the methods used 
by the Post Office in obtaining 1,S00 retirements, charging coercion. 
1 he efficiency of the Postal Service has not notably increased and ac- 
cording to some critics has actually decreased. In fact, it is difficult to 
detect any public benefits resulting from the reorganization, retire- 
ments ana .firings.. Quite to the contrary, the Postal Service has pro- 
posed continuing increases in postal rates which can impose further 
burdens on the limited incomes of retired persons. 
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PART IV 



REDUCTIONS IN FORCE AND OLDER EMPLOYEES 

Reduction in force procedures are supposedly structured to favoi 
employees with long service and veterans. * 

Employees compete for retention on the basis of four factors - tyn< 
of appointment (tenure) ; veteran preference; total length of civifini 
and creditable military service and performance ratings. When at 
agency decides tlint n reduction in force is necessary, according t< 
the Civil Service Commission the agency must : 

1. Decide the jobs to be affected. The agency decision to aliolisli 

one kind of job instead of another is not subject to review by the 
Civil Service Commission. * 

2. Determine, according to an equitable formula, which em- 
ployees will lose their lobs or change jobs. 

3. Determine whether employees about to lose their jobs have 
rights to other positions. 

4. Issue notices to the affected employees at. least 30 days before 
the reduction is scheduled to take place. 

.). Help career and career-conditional employees who are, or 
will be displaced find other jobs.” 

When a career or career-conditional employee’s job is abolished, the 
employee is entitled to another “suitable” job' if he or she has a higher 
2" ranking than the person holding the job. A suitable job is a 
job of the same or lower grade in the same competitive area. Employees 
can bump persons at their own grade or “retreat” to a lower grade. 
1 he agency determines the competitive area and the jobs to which cm- 
ployees can be assigned. 

J 8 ' r f qui r* d L on,y to make a “reasonable” offer of as- 
signment of a job to which an employee can bump or retreat. If the 

«? nines I** 1 ®* th ei *c * s no *° which an employee has a 
right, or if the employee declines a reasonable offer, the employee is 

ScparalCdi 

RIF IMPACT 

fi A iW RIF Procedures are set up to follow the “last hired, first 
hnin^l c!« tnn V ^Pjoyees with many jears of service can be, and are 
being, separated. Older people who came to the government after 
other employment are also affected. And the pre- and post-RIF “op- 

employo^ f ° r ,Ttimno,lt ” TOSult in the separation of many older 

2 f S o h o 0WS tha ! '*1 the Ift st three fiscal years, an average pro- 
portion of 38 percent of those who were separated and did not re- 

V£* w ? re age 50 and over * an average proportion of 62 percent were 
40 and over. 

f«i ?£ t? , uocri , on. C S2 8,on * 0n Rcdvc,,on ,n Force Tn Federa > A ' c ” cfc * 
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TABLE 2.— RIF SEPARATIONS BY AGE 1 
JFiscal year) 



Age 


1969 




1970 




1971 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Total 


3,5*0 


100 


14,220 


100 


6.410 


100 


Under 30 




16 


3.280 


23 


1.630 


25 


30-39 




16 


2,710 


19 


930 


14 


40-49 




24 


3,720 


26 


1,410 


23 


50-59 




32 


3,540 


25 


1.870 


29 


60+ 




12 


970 


7 


570 


9 



1 Ooes not include RIF related resignations, retirements, and separations because ol refusal to transfer, 
sample^*' U ^ erv * ce Commission, of Personnel Management Evaluation. Estimate based on 10 percent 



if the number of RIF separations and involuntary retirements are 
compared for the last three years, it can be seen that the importance of 
involuntary retirement rose dramatically in fiscal 1971 as follows : 



RIF SEPARATIONS ANO INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENTS 





1969 




1970 




1971 






No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


NO. 


Percent 


Total 


5,854 


100 


19,670 


100 


20,380 


100 


Separations 


3,5*0 


62 


14, 220 


73 


6,410 


31 


Involuntary retirements.. 


2,274 


38 


5,350 


27 


13,970 


69 



Source: u.S. Civil Service Commission. 



Fiscal 1071 was the first full fiscal year after the Civil Service Com- 
mission announced in December 1969 that agencies facing a RIF could 
request involuntary retirement before the RlF took place. 

If it is assumed that die age breakdown for involuntary retirements 
in 1971 was about the same as in former years (an average of 89 per- 
cent age 50 or over), employees age 50 and over constituted an esti- 
mated 72 percent of those either laid off or involuntarily retired be- 
cause of a reduction in force. 

THE COMPETITIVE AREA QUESTION 



The manner in which some agencies have determined competitive 
areas and assigned jobs to which senior career employees can bump 
or retreat has lreen die subject of appeals to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

A GS-14 Assistant Regional Director (age 59) in die Department 
of the Interior had his job abolished and was told, “there are no posi- 
tions in your competitive level which you can displace or in lower 
sub-groims which you can bump.” He was given the right to retreat 
two grades at a lower salary to a position which he had left some S3 
years ago in 1948. 

In his appeal the employee stated : 

In my present position I supervise and coordinate five dis- 
trict divisions, each headed by an employee of GS-14 grade. 
Although I have served as the head of one or more of these 
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divisions, I am not allowed to compete for any such jwsition 
and I am told that I have no reassignment or bumping rights 
as these positions fall outside of my competitive level. This 
is the crnelest fiction as my competitive level simply does 
not exist. 1 J 



In discussing the retreat assignment he stated, “this offer was not 
only unreasonable but in my opinion represents an offer that the Bu- 
iwn knew well that I would not consider.” 

lhe RIF, according to the employee, resulted from a recruitment 
drive and the inability of the Bureau to obtain a supplemental appro- 
priation : 



Instead of reducing personnel costs at the level of the new 
eniployecs, whose employment accounted for the budget defi- 
cit, the Bureau chose to trim costs from the opposite end of 
the ten iit^o scale. It was apparently resolved to avoid the ac- 
knowledgement of the fiscal error of the recruitment program 
at the expense of the Bureau’s older employees who were 
eligible for optional retirement. 

Before the RIF, the employee had indicated interest in a GS-15 
job and was given some encouragement until lie and others wore in- 
foi mod that the position would be tilled by someone not over 3o ycur# 
of age . * J 

The former employee of the Department of the Interior was in 
group 1A, the highest retention category. This was also true in the 
case of a 01-year-old separated .postal employee who was not eligible 
to retire. He, too, filed a complaint alleging that he was transferred to 
a competitive area where in effect he had no bumping or retreat rights. 

Another 49-year-old mechanical engineer separated from the Postal 
Service is also appealing, in part because of the way his competitive 
area was limited. During the RIF, lie and other project engineers were 
considered to be very detailed specialists, while for work purposes 

fl/ib'lit 8 WGie cbarttctcr * zec * b y their i nterehangeabi 1 1 ty and 

In a fetter to the Civil Service Commission concerning possible 
changes in the RIF system, the National Federo/tion of Professional 
Organizations commented on the areas of competition as follows: 

ou .r opinion, the Commission lias almost scuttled true 
KIr principles by its present regulations which permit agen- 
cies to reduce areas of comjxstition to extremely small units in 
which there is no alternate position which the employee can 
choose. We could write a lengthy memorandum or examples 
in which agencies have so artificially restricted the competi- 
tive area that there is no one against whom the displaced em- 
ployee can compete, oven though there are a multitude of 
positions which the employee could fill in the agency . . , 18 

lhe executive director of the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers also wrote to the Civil Service Commission concerning com- 



Aug, 5, 1971 from James D. Hill, executive director, National 
Federation of Professional Organizations to Mr. Harold II. Lelch, Chief, Policy 
Det elopment Division, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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petitivo levels establislied by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration during RIF's at the Goddard Space Flight Center 
and Lewis Research Center. The letter stated: 

According to a news report published in the September 7, 
Washington Daily News. NASA has established 1,381 com- 

J jetitive levels for 1,830 aerospace scientists and engineers at 
Joddard. We find it very difficult to believe that then* can 
possibly be that many unique positions at Goddard. Simi- 
larly, we are informed’ that among 2,300 general schedule em- 
ployees at Lewis Research Center, 1,200 competitive cate- 
gories have been established. We do not have detailed 
information on professional scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel and categories at Lewis, but the overall ratio appears 
to be consistent with that reported for Goddard, indicating 
that the same pattern is likely. The effect of establishing such 
a large number of competitive categories is in many cases to 
reduce or eliminate veterans' preference and seniority as 
factors in retention. 19 

A more recent report in the Washington Daily News culls attention 
to the “booby trap” which is inherent in a new job classification system 
being developed oy the Civil Service Commission with regard to the 
competitive levels used in RIF’s. The column again referred to the 
layoff at Goddard Space Flight Center where there were “different 
competitive levels for some 3,400 employees — an average of less than 
one employee per level.” It went on to point out that other agencies are 
catching on to this technique, and the Commission's new job evalua- 
tion plan would make it easier, for: 

Job descriptions, and the manipulation of same, are the 
key to settingup as many competitive levels as possible. At 
present, these descriptions are of the written variety, with 
words used to evaluate each major element of John Does job. 

^ Under the new plan, numbers will be substituted for words. 
Each job element will be rated on a numerical scale. The total 
of the nuinbeis thus derived will determine the grade of the 
job. 

But unless CSC sets up safeguards, these totals — and the 
individual numbers which make them up— also can be used 
for something else. They can be used to identify alleged dif- 
ferences between like jobs in the same grade, and thereby 
justify their assignment to separate (and, of course, smaller) 
competitive levels. 

Words are relatively imprecise. Substitute numbers, even 
as a translation of words, and yon give off an aura of preci- 
sion. 

And don 7 t think the “experts” won't know how to make the 
most of it, 20 



1 Letter dated Sept. 30, 1971 from Paul H. Robbins, executive director, .Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers to Robert Hampton. Chnimmn. U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. See appendix 5, p. 43. 

"“New Job Plan is Real Booby-Trap/’ 9 to 4:30, Washington Daily Xeics, 
Mar. 9, 1972. 
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THE APPEALS SYSTEM 

The Civil Servico Commission's reply to the National Society of 
I rofessional Engineers' letter concerning tlie space agency RIF in ef- 
fect. told the Society that scientists and engineers could appeal to the 
Commission. An appeal, however, must go through a lengthy process 
before it is decided and an employee will have been long separated 
from his iigcucy before a decision is reaehed. Furthermore, an em- 
ployee rarely wins. 

During fiscal 1971, there were 2,372 reduction-in-force appeals 
which were decided. In 2,132 cases the agency was upheld and in 
240 cases the agency reversed. Thus, in about 90 percent of the cases 
the agency was upheld. 

RE-EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 

Employees who have been given a RIF notice, and who have com- 
petitive status, are eligible for the Civil Service Coimuission’s Dis- 
placed Employee Program. Under this program employees can regis- 
ter with the Civil Service Commission for Federal jobs in one region 
and in Washington. Their names are referred to vacancies nheacl of 
other eligibles on civil service registers at or below the grade of the 
position from which they havo been displaced. Career employees can 
remain 011 t*hc Register for 2 years. There is a special placement assist- 
ance program for scientists and engineers called the National Referral 
(enter. 

The Civil Service Commission reports that as of January 8, 1972, 
2a, 000 employees had registered in the program since its beginning 
in Feburary 1970. Of these, 9,000 (36 percent) were rehired by the 
government and 3,000 are still on the list. The remaining 13,000 are 
no longer on the registration list. 

1 he Defense ^Department, which is responsible for a large propor- 
hou oi the RIKs, lias its own placement program called the Stability 
of Employment program, and DOF) employees may also use the Civil 
Service program. According to DO D. its p fa cement program operates 
m this way: 

All employees facing release at anv Department of De- 
fense activity are registered in a single computer bank (the 
Centralized Referral Activity) for jobs for which they are 
qualified and for all locations in the Department of Defense 
at which they have, indicated a willingness to work. 

Ali Department of Defense activities automatically 
receive a computerized listing of the skills of the displaced 
employees availablo for their particular activity. When a 
vacancy occurs for which one of these employees is qualified, 
the activity is precluded from filling the vacancy from 
other sources. The activity with a vacancy must submit a 
requisition to the Centralized Referral Activity which then 
furnishes the employment resumes of qualified displaced 
employees. 

Four Department of Defense Zone Coordinators coordi- 
nate the program in different areas of the country, working 
with releasing and gaining activities to assure proper place- 
ments within their respective zones. 
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Other Federal agencies are encouraged to use the Depart- 
ment of Defense data bank of displaced employees when 
filling their vacancies. Computerized lists of the names and 
employment qualifications of employees meeting their job 
needs are promptly furnished bv the Centralized Referral 
Activity. 

The Department of Defense has also worked closely with 
the Department of Labor in placing displaced employees in 
industrial positions and in industry retraining programs to 
qualify employees for positions in industry. 21 

According to what DOD terms “partial” figures, between October 
1969 (when a major RIF was announced) and December 1971, 46 
percent of the employees registered were placed in other jobs, 
primarily Federal. No age breakdown was given either for the DOD 
or CSC programs. 

A study of displaced workers in New England provides some in- 
sights into wluit happens when employees are separated because of a 
RIF. Tn this study, former employees of seven defense agencies 
which had undergone RIFs in 19(H) and 1971 were surveyed. “In .Time 
of 1971, over 18 percent of the respondents reported tliat tliev were 
unemployed.” 22 Another 8 percent reported that they were no longer 
in the labor force. 

A good number of the respondents felt that age was a barrier in 
finding suitable employment. This seemed to be borne out by the 
fact that “. . . the currently unemployed, on the average, are nearly 
three years older than their fellow workers who are now holding a 
job of some sort.” 23 

However, the difference between these reemployed by the Federal 
Government and those employed by the private sector seemed to indi- 
cate that it was the latter which discriminated. The study stated: 

The currently unemployed are, on average, only about 6 
months older than respondents separated at the RIF who 
have, been reemployed by the Federal Government. There- 
fore, there does not seem to be. much reluctance on the part of 
the Federal Government to rehire workere because of their 
age. Rut for workers who were separated and are now em- 
ployed outside the Federal Government, there is a decidedly 
greater difference between their average age (38.6 years) and 
that of the currently unemployed (43.1 years) , 24 

Despite the relati vely good showing of the Government with regard 
to rehiring older displaced employees, there were comments from the 
respondents which suggested thnt'the Government had not done all it 
could after they were laid off. Some of the respondents “. . . propose 
that the Government provide funds or loans for further education or 
training, with special attention being given to the older displaced 



Letter to Senator Frank Church dated Feb. 1C, 1972 from Carl W. Clewlow. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Civilian Personnel Policy). 

Mary J. Oates, The Employment Experience of Displaced Federal Employees 
In New England 1969-71. Unpublished study prepared for the Boston Regional 
Office of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, page 5. 

Ibid, page 14. 

" Ibid. 



worker. Many protest that little seemed to be done during the RIF to 
help the older worker in the 15-25 year bracket. Given the relatively 
greater difficulty experienced by older workers in finding another po- 
sition after the RIF , , they do warrant some additional help at the time 
of separation." « [Italics supplied.] 

Other employees of all ages felt that “. . . better information chan- 
nels should be developed to take care of employees needing help in 
locating existing vacancies. In particular, there was the feeling that 
better cooperation and coordination should exist among Federal 
agencies.”” 6 



a Ibid., page 26. 
* Ibid., page 20. 
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PART V 

TRAINING OP OLDER EMPLOYEES 

One of the reasons that managers may prefer younger workers is 
that their education is better or more recent, and one of the complaints 
which this investigation uncovered was that older Federal employees 
are not given enough training. One engineer wrote to the president of 
the National Society of Professional Engineers 22 follows : 

The subject matter is professional development oppor- 
tunities for older engineers. Much of what I say has been my 
own experience and I echo complaints of many other engi- 
neers employed in Federal Government. 

Engineers in Federal service should not be allowed to be- 
come isolated from the technological life of our nation. Indi- 
vidually selected modes of participation in work of technical 
and professional societies, as long as the participation is real 
and constructive, should be strongly encouraged. The <*ro\v- 
ing tendency in Federal Government is to disallow travel ex- 
penses or administrative leaves to older engineers wishing to 
attend conferences of such societies as XSPE. IEEE, and 
ASME, in which they uro committeemen, speakers, or both. 

Tins prevents them froi/i updating their expertise, their 
knowledge of the public needs and industrial practices, that 
is indispensable to efficient operation of Federal agencies. 

Service to the public, and economy in acquisition of indus- 
try products and services will certainly be enhanced through 
mutual interaction of the Federal and industry engineers. 

The reonirement that such attendance must be directly re- 
lated to the engineers’ present duties is often misinterpreted 
by nonengineering supervisors. 

In most cases, the management does not authorize any 
leaves or travel at all. At the same time, the older engineer in 
Federal service does not get frequent assignments to special 
training courses as is done for the younger engineer. The 
result is that the older engineer becomes technically stagnant 
and ineffective as a human resource, despite the investment 
that has been made in him and the teclmical responsibilities 
that he is expected to carry. 27 

The Federal Personnel Manual in its chapter on training states: 

w (?) In tb c selection of employees for training there is no 
discrimination because of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or other factors unrelated to the need for training.’’ 28 

n Jradated^uSTlA E11,S ’ Pres,dent ’ NaUonal Society of Professional Engl- 
3/on^a1?^ 0 4lo n ^- oA8S,8n,nent °* Employees tor Training" Federal Personnel 

( 29 ) 
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1 resuinablv other factors would include iige, However. in a 
memorandum from the Department of the Army titled ,k Competitive 
Deie.opment" Opportunities for Civilian Employees , Academic Year 
19,0-71 in 7 of the 8 programs listed there teas an age limitation as 
follows: 



a. National War College. Age : 35 to 45. 

b. U.S. Army War College. Age: 35 to 45. 

c. Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Age: 35 to 45. 
?L ,n . ce J on University's Educational Program for Federal 
Official,; at Mid-career. Age: 30 to 40 — however, an applicant 
at grades GS-15 in his early 40's may be considered in unusual 
circumstances. 



e. Carter Education Award. Age :2S to 35. 

f. Defense Systems Analysis Educational Program. So a^e 

requirement. ® 

g. Educational Program in Systematic Analysis. This program 
is designed to encourage identification and development of 
younger persons expected to make major contributions in the 
area of systematic program analysis. Persons selected will 
normally be career employees between 25 and 30 years of a«e. 

h. Army Comptrollership School, Syracuse University. A^ei^S 

to 37.** "■ 



. known how provalent these types of age requirements are 

m the Federal Government, but the above are probably fairly typical 
since the Defense Department employs almost half of all* civilian 
employees. A recent announcement of an executive development semi- 
nar for managers from the Federal-State employment offices also 
stated that participants were limited to “those persons holding respon- 
sible positions m State employment security agencies and who are 35 
years old or less ...” 

If older employees are not given a chance to participate in train- 
ing courses and seminars, they are cut off from learning expe- 
nences. This puts them at a disadvantage to younger employees 
who do have access to such training since they have been denied 
the opportunity to continue to learn and grow. 



"Department of the Army, U.S. Army Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth 
Venr lyrTn . Aprh MUMS*"* 0pportunitie * for Civilian Employees, Academic 
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PART VI 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Within the Federal Civil Service there is the officially stated police 
of nondiscriminaton because of ape, and the usual compulsory retire- 
ment age is 70. Management mandates to cut grades and jobs are put- 
ting pressures on these policies. 

The emphasis placed on early retirement as a primary manage- 
ment tool for cutting jobs places an unequal burden upon a particu- 
lar group of employees — the middle-aged (and older) workers. 

The Civil Service Commissions ruling that agencies facing a RIF 
may request employees to voluntarily retire under the “involuntary” 
retirement provision before the RIF is made was followed by a large 
increase in the number of such retirements. The effect on middle-aged 
employees who must decide before a RIF whether or not to retire 
early is to present them with an important career decision before 
knowing what will happen in the impending RIF and often before 
they have time to seriously consider retirement. While some employees 
may welcome the opportunity to retire early, others may find it diffi- 
cult either to start a second career or to live on a reduced income. 

Career employees who do not wish to retire or who are not eligible 
for retirement cannot rely on their seniority to protect them from 
separation in a RIF. 

Bumping and retreating rights can be bypassed by management 
definition of competitive areas, and there is some evidence that older 
employees have, been singled out for RIF action. Once separated, 
older employees have difficulty in finding another job despite the exist- 
ence of Federal placement services. 

In certain Federal employee training programs, youth is em- 
phasized in determining eligibility. 

The exclusion of older employees from training programs denies 
them the same opportunity to update their skills as is offered younger 
employees. This makes it more likely that some older employees will, 
m fact, find that thsir education and skills are obsolescent. 

In managing the Federal work force, policy makers are not al- 
ways correlating: this responsibility with Federal responsibilities 
for determining overall national manpower policy and for enforc- 
ing the Age Discrimination in Employment Act. 

The Federal Government should be a model employer, yet budget- 
ary concerns often override all other considerations. Agencies are 
given exceptional authority in terms of using RIF’s and early retire- 
ments to reduce the work force and save money, and the cost savings 
accomplished in these reductions are overemphasized. No account is 
taken of other factors such as the cost to the Nation of increased unem- 
ployment, the cost of retraining successors, the loss of some of the most 
experienced employees in the Federal Civil Service, and the increased 
incidence of poverty in old age because of the encouragement of earlv 
retirement on reduced pensions. 

(81) 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



On the basis of the findings of this study, the following recom- 
mendations are made : 

I. Immediate steps should be taken to forestall continued em- 
P"?f IS °*u ^ retirement as a primary management tool to 

reduce the Federal work force. Specifically, the power now 
given agencies by the Civil Service Commission to invoke the 
involuntary’ retirement provisions before a RIF should be 
investigated by the appropriate Congressional committees as 
to its legality and/or propriety. 

In addition: 

J}' The General Accounting Office or a similar independent 
agency should evaluate the presert regulations and practices 
concerning competitive areas in RIF situations in order to 
determine if employee rights are being infringed upon. 

..HI; Th e Civil Service Commission should be given the au- 
thority to see that age limitations are removed from all train- 
mg programs. 

IV. Further study should be made of those who have been 
separated or retired in middle-age in order to evaluate in some 
SiW-rfr retli ; ement policies; (b) RIF placement effec- 
&ihSun ( C) * ; ? eCOn< ? career experience and needs; (d) over- 
all Federal civil service manpower policies. 

P /™ Si0 !! .°( the Middle-Aged and Older Workers Em- 
ployment Act so which provides special services for middle-aged 
and older persons caught in mass layoffs should be extended to 
where Federal employees have been displaced through 
RIF actions. In addition, the study of federally assisted train- 

tlhS i'c* 1 b * ex . tended t0 training programs within 

the Federal Civil Service m order to determine if these pro- 

grams are responsive to the needs of persons age 45 and over. 



“The Middle-aged and Older Workers Employment Act (S 1307) was int™. 
duced by Senator Jennings Randolph on March 10, 1971. This measure wo^ki 
establish a comprehensive midcareer development services program in the He- 
partment of Labor to provide training, counseling. aS s^WpVruS «e^ 
“i nd older ‘ Additionally, it would provide pfucement and 
services In communities where there Is large-scale unemployment 
because of a plant shutdown or other permanent reduction in the work force. 

( 33 ) 
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APPENDIXES 

Appendix 1 



EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Office of Management and Budget 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Bulletin Xo. 72-4 



August 5 , 1971. 



To the j leads of Executive Departments and Establishments: 
subject: Control of grade escalation in the General Schedule 
1. Purvose. This Bulletin establishes a plan for controlling exces- 




.Tnne 28, 1965. 

• background. Over the years there has been continuing increase 
in the average grade of employees under the General Schedule, Gov- 
ernment-wide. This upward trend has persisted in recent years so that 

raftft a i« r ?f e gr ?5?oTl for cl “^? ed employtes has risen from 7.4 in 
1968 to 7.9 in 1970. Between 1969 and 1970 the total number of em- 
ployees declined by nearly 12,000 but the number in grades GS-11 
in», ^raised bv 14,600. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that the 19 < 1 data will also show a significant increase over 1970 in the 
average grade. 

At 1971 salary rates each one-tenth increase in the average grade of 
the General Schedule adds $160 million to the basic payroll. It also 
results in increased costs of Federal Employees Group Life Insurance, 
as well os additional past service liability m the Civil Service Retire- 
ment oystem. 

During the past three decades there has been a gradual increase in 
,°? professional, technical and managerial employees 
in the Nation’s labor force. The same factors that produced this trend 
m the total labor force also have affected the grade distribution of the 
federal workforce. It can be expected that technological change, for 
example, will result m some grade escalation in the Government; how- 
evcrchanges in the grade distribution of the General Schedule since 
1968 have greatly exceeded normal trends. 

There is considerable evidence that many Federal agencies have 
railed to exercise adequate controls over their staffing patterns for 
higher level positions. In many agencies the number of employees in 
grades GS— 7 and GS-9 has declined. In view of the ample supply of 

(351 
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new college graduates with bachelor and masters degrees and the fact 
that Federal salary rates are now competitive with the private sector, 
increases in the population of these grades would have been expected. 

Z. Coverage. This Bulletin applies to all executive agencies having 
employees paid under the General Schedule or whose salary rates are 
set administratively in accord with the General Schedule. 

Objective. The objective of this plan is to reduce, Government- 
wide, the average grade of the General Schedule bj' at least — 

Vio by the end of fiscal year 1972. 

Vio by the end of fiscal year 1973. 

5. Reduction plans. In order to achieve the overall objective stated 
above, each agency head is asked to prepare a plan to effect changes in 
the grade distribution of his employees as follows : 

a. If the average grade of the agoncj' has increased by 0.4 or 
more between June 30, 1968, and June 30, 1971, the agency plan 
should provide for a reduction from its Juno 30, 1971 average of 
0.15 in fiscal year 1972 and an additional 0.15 in fiscal j’ear 1973. 

b. If the average grade of the agency has increased less than 
0.4 between Juno 30, 19G8, and June 30, 1971, the agency plan 
should provide for a reduction from its June 30, 1971 average of 
0.1 in fiscal year 1972 and an additional 0.1 in fiscal year 1973. 

c. If the overage grade of the agency has remained level or de- 
creased between June 30 t 1968) and June 30) 1971, the agency plan 
should provide for a stalling pattern which will not exceed its 
June 30, 1971 average grade during the next two fiscal 3'ears. 

,^t-J enc .V plans for achieving the required reduction in average grade 
will be submitted to the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget on or before September 15, 1971, in the format shown in at- 
tachments A and B. Plans will bo reviewed and either approved or 
revised in connection with the development of the budget for fiscal 
year 1973. 

6. Guidance. It is intended that each agency shall have wide flexi- 
bility in developing a plan which will achieve the stated objective. 
Responsibility for development and implementation of the plan 
should be assigned to an appropriate ofliccr who will also servo as 
liaison with the Office of Management and Budget. 

Since the plan requires a specified reduction in average grade bj’ the 
end of the current fiscal year (i.e., June 30, 1972) it would be ex- 
pedient to consider the immediate imposition of some restrictions on 
the filling of vacancies, especially those occurring in grades GS-11 
through GS-15. 

Specific measures which agencies may wish to consider, consistent 
with the provisions of chapter 51 of title 5 of U.S. Code, include: 

a. Careful review of all programs to determine which low 
priorit}’ activities can bo reduced or eliminated. 
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b. Review of the organizational structure of each unit to 
determine if existing staffing patterns are still appropriate in 
view of program changes. 

c. Review of supervisory levels, with particular attention to 
the extent of “layering” and the need for deputies or assistants. 

d. Evaluation of each position that becomes vacant to deter- 
mine whether it could be eliminated or restructured at a lower 
grade. 

e. Planning of the staffing of new programs in a manner that 
will tend to lower the average grade. 

f. Exploration of feasibility of using technicians where pro- 
fessional staff is not being utilized at their full skill level. 

g. Consideration of the opportunity of eliminating certain 
positions through increases in productivity. 

h. Limiting of promotions above the journeyman level to those 
necessary to fill vacancies in positions of greater responsibility. 

i. Reorganization of work so that it can be accomplished with 
lower grade employees. 

j. Strengthening of position management system as prescribed 

by OMB Circular A-64. F 

7. Reports. Agencies will prepare semi-annual reports showing the 
number of full-time employees in each grade of the General Schedule 
and the grade average (computed to four decimal places) for the 
a g® n cy as of June 30 and December 31 of each year. Grade averages 
will be computed by (a) multiplying each grade number by the 
number of full-time employees in tne grade, (b) totaling the results 
so obtained, and (c) dividing the total by the number of positions 
mvolved. 

Data reported should be identical with that reported to Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in the Annual Report of Salary and Wage Distribu- 
tion of Federal Civilian Employees. 

_The first report for June 30, 1971, will be submitted to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget by August 23, 1971. Subsequent 
reports will be submitted within 45 calendar days after the date of 
reference. 

8. Budget guidance. Later instructions will provide for the identifi- 
cation and use of sayings resulting from the reductions in grade aver- 
ages pursuant to this Bulletin in the absorption of pay raise costs in 
fiscal year 1972. 

, ?* Effective date. These instructions are effective upon issuance of 
this Bulletin. 

10. Inquiries. Inquiries should be addressed to Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, phone 395-3894 (Code 103— Ext. 3894) . 

George P. Shultz, 

Director. 



[Attachments] 



